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and Rajpootana, and his views on the extension of railways,
irrigation, and the permanent settlement, are sufficient to show
in what a liberal spirit he can deal with principles. That
his opinions have not always been acted on, is not his fault.
The present state of things has been forced on the
Indian Government by the relation in which its members
stand to the Secretary of State, and again by the relation in
which the latter high Officer stands to the House of Commons.
Sir John Lawrence is neither timid nor narrow-minded. He
would fain accept his full share of responsibility if Parliament
would accord it to him. But the fascination of authority,
even in matters of which they know little or nothing, is
irresistible to honourable members, and England may some
day have to rue the wholesale application of national insti-
tutions, parliamentary responsibility included, to the case of
a dependency whose affairs should generally be managed on the
spot. We do not advocate a despotism, but we deprecate the
interference of ignorant meddlers.

It only remains for us to consider the verdict. The evidence
relating to the material progress of the country since the
English occupied it, is too plain to be misunderstood. From
every point of view India is wealthier by our presence. Confidence
has thereby been inspired, energy has been provoked, and
capital has been attracted Eastwards. The combination of these
three conditions makes progress imperative, and in this respect
India may challenge comparison with more than one country of
Europe. But what shall we say of our subjects' happiness?
Has that been established beyond all question ? There is a
custom in Scotland of declaring the charge " not proven " when
the jury has little doubt of the prisoner's guilt, but not
sufficient evidence to warrant a conviction. The admission,
which some of the leading Englishmen in India are constrained
to make with more or less reserve, very much resembles this
verdict. The people ought to be content with our rule, but
are not. This is the conclusion that Sir Thomas Munro, one
of the wisest statesmen that India ever produced, arrived
at more than forty years ago, and it is in accordance with
the opinions which Sir John Malcolm, Mr. Elphinstone, and
Lord William Bentinck have successively held. For ourselves,
we suspected that the British Government's character for
unpopularity had not changed much since their days. We are
now told so on high authority. And then ? Shall our adminis-
tration continue to be one of " great ideas, " carrying on
the conduct of affairs " with scrupulous honesty and a constant